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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

MOTIVES FOR SUBSCRIBING TO THE ART 
UNION. 
We have not unfrequently the gratification of 
receiving letters, in which the beneficial influ- 
ence of our association upon particular com- 
munities is acknowledged and illustrated. A 
respected correspondent in one of the East- 
ern States, says : — " At the distribution in 
1847, I was so fortunate as to become the 
possessor of a fine landscape, by Cropsey, and 
the influence which is felt in this community 
from that single picture, is such as to convince 
me that the value of the Art-Union to the Union 
at large, can hardly be appreciated." The town 
in which our correspondent resides is of con- 
siderable size, containing upwards of 3,000 in- 
habitants. We doubt not there are many other 
districts which have received from our society 
their very first ideas of the pleasure and advan- 
tage to be derived from the culture of the fine 
arts. They have obtained from the Art-Union 
paintings or engravings of a sort which would 
never have reached them under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. These works are seen and talk- 
ed about by all, and an interest in the subject 
is awakened which but for this stimulus would 
never have been manifested. 

We have no desire to exaggerate the value of 
the fine arts as sources of national happiness and 



improvement. We trust our efforts to advance 
them may never be prejudiced by the reputation 
of enthusiasm or extravagance. We know full 
well that there are other departments of action, 
of more vital importance, perhaps, to society. 
We do not forget the claims of religion and edu- 
cation — 6f science or the useful arts. We remem- 
ber the immense extent of the territory which 
Providence has allotted to our occupation, and 
the necessity which seems to press upon us of 
bending all our energies to develope its physical 
resources, and prepare it to become the habita- 
tion of the countless multitudes it is destined 
to support. We give these considerations their 
proper weight. We look over the whole ground 
with the calculating coolness of political econo- 
mists. We return, however, with our convic- 
tions strengthened that however imperative may 
be the claims of other interests, the Fine Arts 
should still receive infinitely greater honor and 
support among us than they have hitherto ob- 
tained — that although they are commonly con- 
sidered to be the efflorescence of the maturity of 
nations, yet, even here in the New World, where 
men are still planting cities and founding em- 
pires, they should be cultivated with more care 
and expense than as yet have been bestowed upon 
them. 

That very devotion to gain and restless pur- 
suit of mere material prosperity which our cir- 
cumstances as a nation encourage, need to be re- 
lieved by tastes of a purer and more generous 
sort. The sight of so many millions of people 
striving in countless ways for the one object of 
money-making — devoting to this their hearts 
and hands, thinking and talking of nothing 
but this — would indeed be most melancholy. 
Thank Heaven, the sadness of such a specta- 
cle is somewhat lightened by the existence 
amongst us of many excellent undertakings, 
most generously supported for purposes infinite- 
ly higher and nobler than the acquisition of 
gain. But there is still much that is gloomy in 
the prospect, and abundant room for reformation. 
The benevolent, the magnanimous, the large- 
souled are the exceptions. The vast majority 
scarcely give a thought to anything beyond their 
trade or their labor, and the coarsest kinds of sen- 
sual gratification. One method, and an easy and 
effectual one, of raising the minds of these peo- 
ple above the money-drawer and the dinner ta- 
ble, and worse things, is to encourage amongst 
them a taste for the Fine Arts — a taste which 
may be gratified at little expense, and which 
will be likely to bestow on their manners and 
characters a sort of refinement and gentleness, 
which may not supply the place of virtue and 
goodness, but are the next best things to those 
qualities. A taste of this sort, at any rate, will 
make their homes happier. It will add a charm 
to the domestic hearth. We fear that in Ame- 
rica, we need to accumulate about this spot 
all the kind and genial influences we can com- 
mand. There are several circumstances which 
tend to promote a spirit of family discord here, 
which the institutions and traditions of older 
countries generally prevent. There is less de- 
pendence here of the young upon the old. The 
children have often more book-learning than the 
parents, and so feel less respect for them. There 
is great restlessness and love of change among 
all. All these things and several others tend to 
interrupt sometimes the harmony of households. 
Every influence, therefore, should be encouraged 



amongst us which promotes family affection and 
enjoyment, and we believe there are few means 
so powerful to increase this as a taste for Art. It 
seems to be a very slight tie, but we know from 
personal observation, that it suggests occupa- 
tions and stores the heart with recollections and 
associations which endear the members of a 
family most strongly the one to the others. 

This is a mere glimpse at a few of the many 
benefits which the general diffusion of a love of 
Art in this country would have a tendency to 
produce. If our readers think with us that these 
are real and substantial benefits, let them reflect 
whether any plan has been devised, better con- 
trived to extend them amongst our people than 
that of our Institution. If there be none, as we 
candidly believe, we call upon all good citizens 
to aid us with their subscriptions, and kind 
words and wishes. 



THE RETURN TO BE MADE TO THE MEMBERS 
OF 1850. 

We believe that no Art-Union Society in the 
world has ever made so valuable a return as 
that which will be received this year by the 
subscribers of the American Art-Union. The 
managers some time since arrived at the conclu- 
sion that for the present, at any rate, the inter- 
ests of Art as well as the wishes of the members 
would be consulted, by adding to the value of 
that which every one of them should receive, 
even if thereby the number of paintings to be 
distributed might be somewhat lessened. With 
this view they commissioned an engraving which 
they believe will be pronounced far better than, 
any they have previously issued, both as regards' 
technical execution and faithful rendering of the 
original picture. It is already sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant the expression of this belief. 
The figure of Anne Page, which Leslie has en- 
dowed with a delicacy and grace so subtle and 
refined that its reproduction in black and white 
seems to be beyond the powers of the most skil- 
ful burin, is so nearly completed, and so success- 
fully too, that we may venture to predict the 
most happy results in the treatment of the 
whole work. 

In addition to this large print, which will 
measure 20£ inches by 16| inches, each member 
will also receive a set of five engravings, mea- 
suring 7 2 inches by 10 inches, and illustrating 
the style of five of our most distinguished artists. 
Cole's Dream of Arcadia, that magnificent 
Idyllic painting, in which the most glowing 
landscape that ever beamed upon the imagina- 
tion of our great artist, is transferred to the can- 
vas with all the power of his best days, will be 
the subject of one of these prints, and will be ex- 
ecuted by Smillie, whose rendering of the pic- 
ture of Youth last year was so deservedly popu- 
lar. It should be remembered in this connection , 
that the Dream of. Arcadia will be included in 
the distribution next December, although the use 
of it for engraving necessarily withdraws it for 
the present from the Gallery. Every year is 
adding to the value of Cole's pictures, and the 
chance of becoming the possessor of this one, 
which is considered by many to be his master- 
piece, ought materially to increase the subscrip- 
tions. Mr. Durand's Dover Plains, in which 
the atmospheric effects are so finely rendered — 
Mr. Leutze's Image Breaker, a picture which 
has not yet been exhibited to the public, but 
which is full of the energy and fire that this ar- 
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tist knows so well how to bestow upon his works 
— Mr. Edmonds's New Scholar, a composition 
of great humor — and Mr. Woodvii/le's Card 
Players, one of the earlier productions of the 
author of Old 76 and Young '48, and The Old 
Captain, form the remaining subjects of this 
series of engravings. We shall he greatly dis- 
appointed if they do not prove more popular than 
any thing which the Art-Union has yet offered 
to its subscribers. 

The Bulletin for the remainder of the year 
will probably contain more valuable illustra- 
tions than those which have hitherto been 
published. We may announce, among others, 
an original etching in outline by Darley, whose 
works are now recognized in Europe as well as 
America as among the best in the world in their 
department, and whose fame the American Art- 
Union has had the gratifying privilege of mate- 
rially extending. It will be seen that the pre- 
sent number contains u highly finished etching 
by Hinshelwood, after a drawing by Ensing 
Muller of the first picture of the series of the 
Voyage of Life. Etchings of the third and 
fourth of the series will follow in succeeding 
numbers of the Bulletin. 

In thus describing the return which each 
member will be certain to receive for each sum 
of five dollars contributed by him, we must not 
forget the works of Art already purchased to be 
included in the distribution for the present year, 
and which are certainly more numerous, inter- 
esting and valuable than we have ever before 
exhibited at a corresponding period. 

The September Bulletin for 1849 announced 
% Catalogue of but two hundred works. We now 
present to the public a list of more than three 
hundred, several among them being the best pro- 
ductions of their authors. It will be conceded, 
we think, that our walls have never exhibited 
better specimens of Glass, Ranney, Hicks, 
Feele, Boutelle, Church, Hinckley, Ken- 
sett, Doughty, Gignoux, Hubbard, Casi- 
leab, Cole, Cropsey, Ames, and others, than 
they now contain. Besides these paintings, there 
will be included in the distribution a beautiful 
has relief 'in marble, by Palmer, of Morning — 
a. bust in marble, by Mosier — twenty copies in 
bronze of The Filatrice, a most graceful sta- 
tuette, by Brown — six bronze busts of Wash- 
ington, by BLne eland — and several hundred 
bronze medals of Stuart and Trumbull. Such is 
the return which the Society is already prepared 
to offer to the subscribers of 1850, and which 
will be still further extended and increased in 
value by the operations of the remaining months 
of the year. 



OPENING OF THE GALLERIES. 
The Galleries will be opened again to the pub- 
lic sometime in the early part of the present 
month. The day of opening will be duly an- 
nounced in the newspapers. The principal im- 
provement which has been made during the re- 
cess is a new floor in the larger gallery. It was 
found that the carpet collected a great deal of 
dust, which filled the atmosphere, diminishing 
the comfort of visitors, and injuring the paint- 
ings. Wooden floors are almost universally used 
in Europe, and that which was laid in our new 
gallery did such good service last year, that it 
was determined to try the same experiment in 
the old room. The floor just now finished is 
quite an elaborate affair. It is constructed of 



narrow bits of Georgia pine, laid herring-bone 
fashion, with a border of darker wood. We 
need now only . to have the ceilings painted in 
arabesque to make our apartments the most 
elegant of any in the country devoted to the ex- 
hibition of paintings. 



NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF 1849. 
The members of 1849 are informed that the 
Engravings, Etchings in Outline and Transac- 
tions are ready for delivery to all who have not 
yet received them. 



HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
Elijah P. Benjamin, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Vice P. Merwin, resigned. 

Dr. A. H. Dow, Marion, N. Y. 
William F.Fannin, La Grange, Ga. 
James Gillexder, Jr., Hyde Park. N. Y. 
William T. Hamilton, Syracuse, N. Y., 

Vice G. J. Gardner, resigned. 

Thomas Hill, Webster, Mass. 

Telemajj C. Jutting, Maracaibo, Venezuela, S.A. 

Gilbert Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

Charles B. Laturop, Tunkhannock, Pa., 

Vice A. Durham, left 

C. P.Leonard, Lowville, N. Y., 

Vice V. R. Martin, resigned. 

Henry Mills, Morristown N. J., 

Vice J. W. Poinier, resigned. 
F. A. Ross, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
J. M. Thorndikk, Windsor, Vt. 
Orsamus White, Monson, Mas.*. 
Charles J. Wylde, St. John, Newfoundland. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 

MARIA GRAZIA AND THE BRIGAND SCHOOL 
OF ART. 

Many of our readers have seen the striking 
bust, by Brown, called La Grazia, which was 
included in the distribution of the Art-Union 
last year. Some of them, perhaps, recognized 
in it the same noble traits which charmed them 
in several of the pictures of Leopold Robert or 
of Schnetz, or in other works illustrating the 
life and manners of modern Italy. The original 
of this countenance, so regularly beautiful, and 
at the same time so dignified and expressive, was 
the famous model, Maria Grazia, whose recent 
death at Rome, was announced in the public 
prints as a matter of interest to all artists and 
lovers of Art. We have lately met in a biography 
of Leopold Robert, by F. Feuillet de Conches,* 
a particular account of this woman, and also of 
the Brigand school of Art in Rome, from which 
we have gleaned most of the following details. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, there was an 
extraordinary rage in Europe for pictures repre- 
senting the adventures and exploits of Italian 
bandits. Their wild life amidst the rocks and 
fastnesses of the Appenines, their combats with 
the Pontifical and Neapolitan troops, the coura- 
geous devotion of their wives and children, their 
haughty bearing after defeat, became the most 
popular subjects which the artists in Rome could 
illustrate. A great many pictures were pro- 
duced upon these and similar themes, the best of 
which were engraved, and prints from them be- 
came common both in Europe and America. It 
was in the year 1819 that the occasion arose 
which first suggested paintings of this descrip- 
tion. 

The brigands of the Appenines were rendering 
the journey from Rome to Naples every day more 



♦Leopold Robert, sa vie, ses ocuvres et sa correspond- 
ance, par F. Feuillet de Conches. Paris, 1848, pp. 418. 



dangerous. Old bands which had been scatter- 
ed, were re-organized. The Pope's Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Consalvi, had been captured 
and only released upon his promise to give the 
bandit leader, Barbone, who was tired of this 
adventurous kind of life, a place in the Roman 
police. Barbone's retirement, had made way 
for a bolder chief, Gasparone of Sonnino, whose 
banditti infested the whole country and pushed 
their depredations as far as Albano, scarcely 
halting at the very gates of the Holy City. 
Troops were raised to subdue these formidable 
robbers, but with little or no success, until a 
resolute Frenchman by the name of Dubois was 
put in command. He at once commenced an ex- 
terminating warfare. The little town of Sonni- 
no, about twenty-five leagues from the capital, 
was the chief recruiting ground of the brigands, 
and there the executioner and the scaffold were 
permanently established. Great numbers were 
executed and their heads exposed over the gates. 
But these means, vigorous as they were, did not 
prove sufficient, and the Pontifical government 
were obliged to resort to extreme measures. By 
a sudden coup-de-main, a great part of the popu- 
lation of Sonnino was carried off, and more 
than two hundred mountaineers — men, women 
and children — all of them brigands or the con- 
nections of Brigands, huddled together at Rome, 
the chiefs at the Castle of St. Angelo, and the 
others at the establishment of labor of the Ter- 
mini, so called because it is in front of the 
Thermi or baths of Dioclesian. 

This transportation took place, as we have said, 
in 1819. It was then that Leopold Robert, the 
French artist, whose genius and premature death 
have given so much interest to his produc- 
tions, obtained from the Governor of Rome the 
privilege of establishing his studio in the midst 
of this transplanted population. He installed 
himself at the Termini, mingled familiarly with 
the brigands, with whom his money made him 
very welcome, and passed two months in taking 
sketches from the life, being generally alone, 
but for a part of the time in company with Mi- 
chalon, another artist. The most strongly mark- 
ed physiognomy, beauty of stature, suppleness 
and freedom of gait and posture, originality of 
costumes and manners, all combined in these 
models to bestow upon Leopold Robert's small 
pictures the power of unusual character. He 
succeeded beyond his expectations, and after 
his studies were finished, he bought of the bri- 
gands all the dresses and arms he could obtain 
from them, which he proposed to introduce into 
new pictures. This collection was one of great 
interest, and formed the only luxury in which 
he indulged. One evening during the winter 
of 1880-31 — that season so fertile in political 
troubles in Rome — while he was entertaining a 
party of artists and amateurs, a sudden tumult, 
excited by some of the French students, broke 
out under his windows. When his guests asked 
what they should do in case of an attack, he laid 
these rich weapons before them, there being 
enough of them in his possession to equip the 
whole party. 

While the trials of the brigand chiefs were 
slowly progressing, the Roman government grew 
tired of supporting the prisoners at the Termini, 
and so released many of them on their parole. 
These sons and daughters of the mountains wan- 
dered about the streets, and attracted all eyes 
by their picturesque raggedness and savage style 



